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One day Mary Anne received a box of fresh primroses
from Windsor, with a letter from the Princess Christian.
"Mamma desires me to send you the accompanying flowers
in her name for Mr. Disraeli. She heard him say one day
that he was so fond of May and of all those lovely spring
flowers that she has ventured to send him these, as they will
make his rooms look so bright. The flowers come from
Windsor," Mary Anne replied with a sentence which
Dizzy had obviously edited for her: UI performed the most
pleasing office which I ever had to fulfil in obeying Her
Majesty's commands. Mr. Disraeli is passionately fond of
flowers, and their lustre and perfume were enhanced by the
condescending hand which had showered upon him all the
treasures of spring."

The Minister sent all his novels to the Queen. The
Queen presented the Minister with her Journal of Our Life
in the Highlands. "We authors, Ma'am . . . ,** the Premier
would often say thereafter, and a smile showed on the
masterful little mouth. Every week the primroses from
Windsor, the violets from Osborne, would arrive at
Grosvenor Gate in their moss-lined boxes. The official
correspondence became a curious blend of pastoral poetry
and realist politics.

There was at least one man in England in whose eyes this
elevation of Disraeli, and this intimacy of the Crown with
a Hebrew mountebank, was an intolerable scandal: that
was Mr. Gladstone. In March 1868, Punch published a
drawing which showed a theatre dressing-room. In front
of the mirror, Mr. Bendizzy, a gaunt comedian in the dress
of Hamlet, was complacently repeating, "To be or not to
be, that is the question. . . . Ahem!" In the background
stood Mr. Gladstone, the tragedian in ordinary clothes,